Feast of the Fi&t Meal, when, as Tama explained to I- wan,
the baby was to be given rice Jtoiled in milk and also a little
broth, and when everyone in the family must be invited
to dine, Bunji came home.                     ,
Years later I-wan was to look on Bunji's return as the
beginning of what was to come. But on that day it seemed
of no importance, except the pleasure of his presence.
Tama said, *How luckily it comes about that Bunji is here
for the feast!1 And I-wan himself thought of it only with
joy in seeing Bunji, and in showing him the child. He
went himself, the morning of the feast day, to meet the
ship which was to bring back the soldiers being returned
from Shanghai, and waited, with Mr. Muraki, for Bunji
to separate himself from the stream of brown-clad men
who poured across the gangplank as soon as it was put
down.
Bunji was among the last. They saw him before he
saw them. They saw him pause, as though he were
bewildered, as he stepped upon the shore, and he did not
hear I-wan's shout. He started away and was about to go
on with the others when I-wan ran after him and caught
him by the shoulder, shouting to him, * Bunji, where are
you going? We are here.'
Bunji turned, and I-wan saw instantly that the many
months of being a soldier had changed him. It was not
merely that I-wan had never seen him in uniform with his
bowed legs in puttees. Bunji's face was changed. It was
no longer an open tranquil youthful face. It had hardened
and his big mouth, which had only been laughing and
somewhat shapeless before, now seemed coarsened and
even cruel.
But he laughed when he saw I-wan, with something of
his old laughter,
*I was about to keep on with those fellows I have been
with so long/ he exclaimed.
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